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Recommendations drawn from this report are aimed primarily toward im- 
proving the quality and relevance of educational training programs, increasing 
the efficiency of such programs, improving the statewide coordination of pro- 
grams* and assisting prospective educational personnel in locating employment 
consistent with their training. Recommendations are as follows i 

1. Although efforts directed toward teacher education pr<^rsm 
reductions appear urnecessary, general e9q>ansions of exii ting 
programs should be avoiaed. 

2r Colleges and universities should make specific *^forts to 
counsel prospective teacher education students concerning em- 
ployment opportunities in the various disciplines and in geo- 
graphic locations throughout the state* 

3. Consistent with National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education revised standards, colleges and universities 
should devote efforts toward evaluation and strengthening of 
teacher education training prog rams • 

4. School districts throughout the state should direct their at- 
tention to placing teachers and othe r educational personnel in 
positions consistent with their educational training and with the 
appropriate licensure or certification at the earliest possible 
date. 

5. A Teacher Education Planning and Evaluation Committee 
should be established with representation from each higher ed- 
ucational institution* This committee shonld meet on at least 
an annual basis to engage in discussions and st dies directed 
toward inrproving programs and services of teacher education 
and coordination between institutions. 

6. Planning should be implemented between inetitutions pre- 
paring teachers and appropriate state agencies to facilitate a 
statewide system of practicum or student teaching* Such plan- 
ning should lead to the standardization of fees for the experi- 
ence, the cooperative utilization of student teaching stations, 
and the most effective supervision of such activities » 

7* Planning should be implemented between institutions pre- 
paring teachers and appropriate state agencies to facilitate a 
statewide system of placement info rmat ion for prospective 
teachers and prospective employers. 
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Agenda Item No. 23 
Meeting of State Board 
May 2, 1975 




REPORT ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
INSTRUCT1C»I PROGRAMS 



At the Board meeting held on August iO, 1973, the staffwas directed to initiate 
in-depth s tudie s in the fields of engineering and teacher education to assess 
statewide needs for trained personnel in these fields and to determine related 
future roles of the various public higher education institutions. 

Committees of institutional representatives were formed to work on both studies 
and the engineering report was coniplcted during 1974. The Teacher Education 
Committee collected a large amount of data and worked for some time in ana- 
lyzing the data. Due to the press of time involved with the appropriations plan- 
ning process and the legislative session, it has taken longer to get the report 
prepared than had been anticipated. A report has now been completed, however, 
and it is attached to this agenda item. The report was reviewed by the Teacher 
Education Study Committee on April 17, 1975 and has been recommended by 
that group, ft will be noted in the final pages of the report that recommenda- 
tions have been made which would require continued work by the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Study Committee. 

If the State Board agrees, the following resolution is suggested: 

RESOLVED That the Report on Teacher Education in Arkansas 
has been received and approved by the State Board of Higher 
Education. 

FURTHER RESOLVED That the staff of the Department it 
Higher Education shall continue to work with the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Study Committee on recommendations as included in the 
report and provide progress reports to the Board at appro- 
priate times. 

FURTHER RESOLVED That the findings of the study shall be 
considered by the staff when requests for new programs are 



proposed. 
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REPORT Ott 
TEACHER £DUCATIC»f IN ARKANSAS 



INTRODUCTION 

Imring the 1950*8 and 1960*8, the supply of elementary and secondary teachers 
in the United States was below the demand. VfiXti the large increase in children 
of school age generated by the <'baby boom" years of World War II» the short- 
age of teachers was at a critical stage and school districts often were left witti- 
oat adequate numbers of teachers or with those minimally qualified for their po- 
sitions. Jn order to expand both the quantity and quality of the teaching labor 
force, colleges and universities were encouraged to train as many teachers 
through the baccalaureate degree as possible and even then they were unable to 
satisfy the need* From 1952 to 1970, higher education institutions in the United 
States increased the annual supply ofteachers being produced from 74# 000 to 
218,000 which almost tripled the annual wpply. Beginning around 1969, how- 
ever, the large surge of elementary and secondary school students began to sub* 
side since the birthrate had been declining for several years. At about this 
same time, college s and tmiversities were reaching their maximum effort in 
production of graduates with teaching preparation and the supply of teachers be- 
gan to exceed the demand* There was a demand for 84, 600 teachers in 1952 and 
this had increased to a high of 178,900 by 1969 which was the first year the sup- 
ply actually exceeded the niunerical demand in the country* As this situation de- 
veloped and the teacher employment market began to deteriorate, states and ed« 
ucatioGal organizations began to study more carefully the future teacher needs 
and educational trends. This report is a response to the need for additional in* 
formation concerning teacher demands in the state of Arkansas^ 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

State Population 

After the turn of the century, the population of Arkansas increased steadily un- 
til about 1940. Duringthe twenty year periodbetween 1940 and I960, however, 
the population decreased by 153, 000 people and a total population of 1, 786,000 
was recorded in the 1960 census. After this twenty years of decline, the pop- 
ulation again began to increase during the 1960*s and 1,923,295 people were 
enumerated in the 1970 census, ft is estimated that state population has con- 
tinued to increase since the 1970 census and is now in excess of 2, 000, 000. 
During the years of decline, the state experienced a net out-migration of pap- 
ulation but cur rent estimates are that this situation no longer exists and the 
state is experiencing a net in-migration of population. Live births in the state 
have been gradually decreasing since 1947 when a high of over 49,000 was 
reached right after World War XL This increase became quite marked during 
the 1960's when large decreases were recorded between 1965 and 1968. Since 
that time, the number of live births has ranged between 31,617 and 33, 401. Al- 
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tliough it is impoasible to antic^te with any assurance what the future will 
holdp it appears that the number of live births has begun to stabilise near 
30, 000 per year. (See Table I) 

Teacher Demand in Arkansas 

The large reduction in births during the 1960«s began to have an impact on school 
enrollments in the earlyl970»s when elementary 3 chool enrollment started to de- 
crease sharply. (See Table II) S is expected that elementary school enroll* 
ment willcontinue to decline through the I970»s and begin to '.tabilise in the early 
1980^8 while secondary school enrollment will continue to increase until the mid 
1970»8. At that point, the smaller classes in the elementary schools will reach 
the secondary schools and decreases will be e3q>erienced* These reductions in 
elementary and secondary school enrollments will have direct implications for 
the overall number of teachers that will be needed in Arkansas. Assuming con- 
stant student/teacher ratios and teacher turnover rates, it is expected that the 
number of teachers that will be needed to serve the enrollment in Arkansas will 
decline through the 1970»s. The number of new teachers that will be needed to 
replace those who retire, migrate out of the state, or simply leave the teaching 
profession will decrease from a little over 2,100 in ^975/76 to approximately 
1,700 by 1981/82. After that point, it appears likely that the number of new 
teachers needed each year will begin to s tabiliz e or possibly increase. (See 
Table JD) Studies conducted by the Arkansas Education Association indicate that 
82. 5 percent of teachers teaching in Arkansas receive their training in the state. 
Assuming that this factor will continue in the future, the number of teachers that 
inatltiitions will need to train for teaching in Arkansas would be reduced by 300 
to 400 per year. (See Table V) Some institutional studies have indicated, how- 
ever, that approximately 15 percent of students prepared for teaching never en- 
ter the teaching labor force and 10 percent of those who do, leave the state for 
employment. This would mean that institutions would need to prepare a larger 
number of teachers than would be required for positions available in the state, 
(See Table V) As an example, after the e3q>ected number of teachers from out- 
side the state are subtracted from total needs, it is projected that 1, 585 new 
teachers will be needed for employment in Arkansas ixi 1977/78. Jn order to 
provide that many new teachers, institutions would need to prepare 2, 113 stu- 
dents and the difference would be those who do not teach or those who leave 
the state. 

Teacher Supply in Arkansas 

Data included in a recent publication of the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) showthat the number of college students receiving bachelors and masters 
degrees and preparation to teach in elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States has continued to increase although the demand has decreased. 
From 1969 to 1973, there was an increase in trained personnel of 12.2 percent 
in the United States. Even more significant wa s an increase of 14. 7 percent in 
the same period in the fourteen southeastern states included in the SREB region. 
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There were two SREB states, however, that had reported decreases in the num- 
ber of teachers being trained and these were Arkansas and Kentucky. Available 
data indicatts that public colleges and universities in Arkansas graduated 2,643 
students wivh preparation for teaching in 1970/71 and this number had reduced 
to 2,480 in 1971/72 and 2,314 in 1972/73. (See Table IV) Based on estimates 
included in this report^ thedemandfor newteachers between 1975/76 and 1981/82 
vtnXL decline in Arkansas by an average of 3. 3 percent per year. The reduction 
in students who were prepared for teaching by public higher education institu- 
tions de cr ea s ed from 1970/71 to 1972/73 by an ave rag e of 6. 2 percent per 
year. If these trends continue, although the number of new teachers needed will 
d e c li ne in the next few years, the numbel* that is being prepared in public in* 
stitutions will decline at a faster rate than the need. 

Summary C om ments 

From data included in this report, it appears that the demand for new teachers 
in Arkansas across all disciplines and the supply produced by higher education 
institutions is relatively consistent. It is projected that 2, 347 teachers will need 
to be trained in 1975/76 to meet the demand and the actual number produced in 
1972/73 by public institutions was below that number. Private institutions in 
the state graduate 1,200-1,400 students with baccalaureate degrees each year. 
Although data are not available on the exact number, some of these students are 
prepared for teaching and should compensate for the difference between demand 
and the supply produced by public institutions. 

Although there appears to be no major disparity between teacher supply and de- 
mand when considering statewide totals, other aspects must be taken into con-* 
sideration by students anticipating entry into the teaching profession. The first 
is that some disciplines continue to be in need of additional teachers while others 
appear to ha ve an overabundance of trained personnel. A second factor is that 
geographic distribution cannot be assumed to be constant throughout the state. 
Some areas of the state have a younger population than others and teachers would 
be in greater demand in a rea s where the overall age of the residents is lower. 
(See Table VI) In addition, the difference between compensation levels has an 
obvious and direct impact on the number of teachers seeking employment in a 
particular community* 

CHANGING FACTORS 



Aspects of educational trends and teacher supply that have been discussed in this 
report to this point have accepted a basic underlying assumption that trends that 
have been experienced in recent years will be somewhat consistent in the future. 
There are aspects, however, which suggest possible changes in trends over a 
number of years which could have a direct and dramatic impact on education in 
the state and the training of teachers to meet these challenges. 
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Improved Economic Situation 



One significant situation in Arkansas is that an aggressive program to attract 
industry into the state^ a more dynamic tax structure^ and a willingness of most 
Arkansas people to work for and cooperate with the leadership in such efforts 
has created a vastly improved economic situation In the past decade. In addition 
to an improvement in the production^ processing, and marketing of farm pro- 
ducts, oil and gas products, and wood products, there has been a substantial in- 
crease in other industrial development. During the past few years, the percen- 
tage increase in per capita income in Arkansas ha s exceeded a majority of the 
states in the United States. Even during periods of economic stress in the coun- 
try, Arkansas has tended to be less volatile economically than most states. 
Although economic prospects for the next decade may not be as positive as the 
past decade, it is likely that moderate increases in support will continue to be 
available for the expansion of opportunities and improvement in the quality of 
public education in Arkansas. 

Student/ Teacher Ratio 

Another implication for change is siudent/teacher ratio. This has been a con- 
troversial subject in education for many years because no definite research 
studies can be cited which conclusively support a particular ratio of students to 
teachers*. In spite of this fact, the accrediting agencies and professional educa- 
tion organizations continue to encourage a smaller ratio than is used in many of 
our public schools at this time. Over the years, this ratio has gradually been 
reduced in our public schools in Arkansas and estimates of need as included in 
this report assume a constant ratio. The advent of individualized instruction in 
many schools, the extension of public school education to special education stu- 
dents and pre-school age children, and the increased holding power of the pub- 
lic schools for slow learners are all changes from the traditional approach to 
education which may require the establishment of new concepts about student/ 
teacher ratios. As these changes become more widespread, there is a possi- 
bility that additional teachers will be needed to educate a stabilized student en- 
rollment although they may be needed in specific disciplines with specific 
training rather than spread throughoilt all disciplines. 

Alternate Employment Opportunities 

The student who is trained as a teacher, at the secondary level in particvdar, is 
required to complete the general education requirements that liberal arts stu- 
dents meet and t o work out a major in a teaching area which is compc^rable to a 
liberal arts major. The primary difference between the courses required of 
teacher education majors and liberal arts majors is the 18 hours of education 
requiredof teacher education students while liberal arts students either complete 
a minor in another subject area or are permitted to select additional electives 
to complete their programs^ Persons trained a s teachers may be well trained 
for many positions which require general and liberal arts education and many 
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are able to find satisfying employment outside of the teaching profession, b 
fact, naany students complete the requirements for the B.A. or B«S. degree and 
take the 18 hours of education in order to provide insurance that they will have 
alternate employment opportunities* 

Expanding Educational Roles 

Within the last few years « the American citizenry has focused on the concept of 
accountability. Jt has asked that its schools and their faculties be responsible for 
not only the educational process but the educational product. As a result of this, 
schools have attempted to incorporate new personnel and special kinds of per-* 
sonnel into their programs who can help students prepare not only for a com- 
plex world but ccm help them attain certain skills which will have some immed- 
iate value to the individual and to the society* Colleges and universities have 
the responsibility of anticipating educational needs within the state and their 
preparation programs must include the preparation for those special person- 
nel that can achieve the educational process for all of the students. Ihert;. are 
now more high schools of a comprehensive nature and this suggests that the 
role of the high school has changed from that of a pre * college program to a 
wider curriculum for preparing individuals for occupations and occupational en-* 
try upon leaving or graduating from the institution* Counselors and teachers 
are l.^eing asked to a s s u m e roles in c a r e e r education vdOx the basic premise 
being that every child will leave an institution with some saleable skilL 

Adult Education 

A significant sector of the population which is receiving some attention in educa-* 
tion is that of the under- educated adult within the state* Statistics indicate that 
there are more than 600,000 under- educated adults within Arkansas and many of 
these are productive individuals in terms of earning a living. Adult education 
currently reaches some 8,000 of these individuals in organized classes^ The 
dropout rate of the public schools is such that the number of t he s e people con- 
tinues to increase and there is a need for teacher education institutions to con«- 
cem themselves with the education of adults and the special techniques and un- 
derstandings needed to deal with adult students. 

Teacher Education Accreditation 

Teacher prepa ration in institutions of higher education is provided direction 
from the accreditation process established by the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education (NCATE). NCATE's coordinating board is com- 
posed of representatives from higher education, state directors of public in- 
struction, s choo} boards, certification officers, and public and private school 
teachers and administrators. This diverse representation enables NCATE to 
reflect the constantly changing demands confronting the field of education and 
to provide mininnim standards for the preparation of teachers. Recently re- 
organized to reflect greater influence from teachers and administrators. 
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NCATE i5 now requiring that all institutions meet new standards .a t'-ii pre- 
paration of teachera. Thcffe standards obligate paiiicipat?ng Instituticaa to de- 
sign balanced programs including a general studies component, an appropriate 
content or subject matter component, and a professional st^jd^es component, ft 
is not possible to obtain accreditation by NCATE unless respectable general 
education and subject area components are planned as part of the teacher pre- 
paration program* 

Current concerns about teac*>v^T T^ality and teacher supply are reflected in the 
new NCATE standards, iistitutiona x.i\.e demonstrate that a selection process 
is used which ensures that prosr'^ tlve *,euchurs possess academic and attitudi* 
nal potential to become successruX i^^c tn*^ Additionally, accredited pro- 
grams mu s t include a planned serie? i : -periences" which will enable 
prospective teachers to come into coxa, ct • ith young learners in public school 
settings. This sequence of experiences ^-^U enabii^ mstitutions to do a better 
job of relating theory and practice. More ix^ ^ tarHy, students wUl have ex- 
periences which will enable them to make b^ttc:<^ de ions about continue 
in a teaching career* 

For the past two and one-haif decades, teacher preparation could not meet the 
demands. Consequently, the empha sis was placed on the number of teachers 
produced with too little concern given to the quality of the product or the suc- 
cess of the new teacher in a changing field of teaching. Changes in the employ- 
ment iratiahave led to a new set of NCATE standards which obligate institutions 
to measure the effectiveness of their products fron^ teacher preparation pro- 
grams« Evaluation must be made of students at ^fce end of the program and 
after they enter the teachii^ profession. The evaluaHon must include the pro- 
cess and criteria used in the selection of students of ; roniise and ability and re- 
late to their progress throtigh the program as they meet the stated objectives of 
the program. The evaluation will indicate the percentage of students who enter 
teaching and will reveal the characteristics of teachers prepared by the institu- 
tion. Information made available by pe e r s (experienced teachers) and super- 
iors (department chairmen, principals, supervisors, etc.) as beginning teach- 
ers are evaluated in terms of job performance will be cycled back as programs 
are reevaluated. The individual and collective strengths and weaknesses of 
teachers will lead to a continuing input system for the analysis of program 
adequacy. 

In-Service Programs 

Teachers, administrators, and school se rvice personnel are looking to insti- 
tutions of highe r education for an increased number of services. Better re - 
mtmerative systems for professional development have created demands for 
both on- campus and off- campus assistance in improving both individual job per- 
formance and collective program development. Traditional courses, work- 
shops, seminars, and consulting roles are being requested of institutions as 
practitioners respond to the demands of accoxmtability which confronts today's 
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educator. Traditioaal offerings and services often fail t o meet these needs and 
require that institutions send specialists to the schools to prepare developmental 
experiences more directty related to the needs of the school or school district. 



State Legislation 

With a more educated populace, an e3q)anding economy, and a general increase 
in the awareness and concern for the needs of children, several pieces of legis- 
lation have been adopted by the A r k a n s a s General As sembly in recent years 
which have impUcations for both the quantity and quality of educational man- 
power in the state. Act 229 of 1969, the "QuaUty Education Act", requires that 
all schools earn an "A" rating from the Department of Education by 1979 or be 
consolidated with other schools in the county. In order to achieve such a rating, 
schools must include adequate numbers ox personnel in the teaching ranks, ad- 
ministration, and in support areas such as libraries. la addition, personnel 
acting in these capacities must have appropriate preparation for their positions 
and hold the appropriate certification required by the state. Act 102 of 1973 is 
called the "Special Eduction Act" and it holds each school district responsible 
for the education of all youngsters who fall within the school age range. This 
number could run as high as 14 percent of the school age children but may be 
more realistically in the six percent range. FuU implementation of the Act will 
require a considerable number of additional special education teachers. There 
are currentiy about 1,000 special education teachers in Arkansas and a ma- 
jority of these focus on the mentally retarded child. The intent of Act 102, how- 
ever, is that the full range of children with special needs be provided education 
that will benefit them. Legislation ha s also been passed in recent years to ex- 
tend edu cation to five-year-old children with the local districts and the state 
sharing the cost. In 1973/74, there were 540 kindergarten units operating in 
the schools within the state. If kindergarten is extended to all children, in ex- 
cess of 1, 300 kindergarten units will be needed. 

Each of these pieces of legislation includes implications for educational man- 
power. In some cases, the implication is for additional manpowe?; and in others 
the emphasis ie on quality. In each case, however, effort will be required on 
the part of colleges and xmiversities for the training of these personnel. 

Summary Comments 

As evidenced by information included in this section of the report, there are 
numerous factors which could influence teacher supply and demand in the fu- 
ture. In general, however, these factors appear to direct themselves more 
toward the improvement of educational quality than any other aspect. During 
the years when enrollments were e3q>anding so rapidly, little time and limited 
resources were available for directed efforts at quality improvement and far 
too often both school programs and teacher training were forced to emphasize 
quantity rather than quality. As the pa-essure on enrollments hao eased, efforts 
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can be directed toward quality improvement. Improved coordination between 
programs, and program efficiency. Such efforts will allow educational person- 
nel to be employed in fields for which they are trained and qualified and upgrade 
the general level of educational services to the students. 

/ 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

From the information presented in this report, several conclusions can be drawn 
concerning educational trends and the need for trained educational manpower in 
Arkansas in the future. Conclusions are as follows: 

1. Elementary and i;econdary school enrollments in Arkansas 
will likely decline during the 1970»s and stabilize during the 
I980^s. 

2. The demand for teachers in Ai-kansas in currently existing 
elementary and secondary school programs will likely decline 
during the 1970*s and stabilize in the 1980's. 

3. The number of teachers being prepared by colleges and uni- 
versities is declining at a rate equal to or exceeding the rate of 
decline in the demand for teachers. 

4. With the currently existing educational programs and scr* 
vices in Arkansas, there appears to be no great disparity be- 
tween the number of needed new teachexs during the next decade 
and the number that will likely begraduated by colleges and 
universities that will enter the teaching labor force. 

5. Prospective teachers will significantly improve thwir em- 
ployment opporttinities by considering manpower requirements 
in various disciplines before making a choice and migrating to 
geographic areas of the state where the demand will be larger^ 

6. An improved state economic situation, recent state legis« 
lation, accreditation policies, a move toward more individual* 
iz.ed instruction, demands for increased educational accotmta* 
bility, and potential changes in educational roles may increase 
the need for re-eval*«^ating current educational practices and 
implementing new practices requiring different personnel train- 
ing programs in the future. 
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RecGSTimendatiens 



Recommendations drawn from this report are aimed primarily toward im* 
proving tbe quality and relevance of educational training programs, increasing 
the efficiency cf such programs, improving the statewide coordination of pro* 
grams, and assisting prospective educational personnel in locating employment 
consistent with their training. Recommendations are as follows: 

K Although efforts directed toward teacher education program 
reductions appear urnecessary, general e^ansions of exirting 
programs should be avoioed. 

2r Colleges and universities should make specific *^Corts to 
counsel prospective teacher education students concerning em- 
ployment opportunities in the various disciplines and in geo- 
graphic locations throughout the state* 

3. Consistent with National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education revised standards, colleges and xuiiversitiea 
should devote efforts toward evaluation and strengthening of 
teacher education training programs* 

4. School districts throughout the state should direct their at- 
tention to placing teachers and othe r educational personnel in 
positions consistent with their educational training and with the 
appropriate licensure o r certification at the earliest possible 
date. 

5« A Teacher Education Planning and Evaluation Committee 
should be established with representation from each higher ed- 
ucational institution* This committee shonld meet on at least 
an annual basis to engage in discussions and at dies directed 
toward inrproving programs and services of teacher education 
and coordination between institutions. 

6. Planning should be implemented between xnetitutions pre- 
paring teachers and appropriate state agencies to facilitate a 
statewide system of practicum or student teaching. Such plan- 
ning should lead to the standardization of fees for the experi- 
ence, the cooperative utilization of student teaching stations, 
and the most effective supervision of such activities* 

7. Planning shovild be implemented between institutions pre- 
paring teachers and appropriate state agencies to facilitate a 
statewide system of placement information for prospective 
teachers and prospective employers. 
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